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Keep Your Dogs 
ree 

FROM WORMS 

WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET No. 652 


WORM CAPSULE 


EFFECTIVELY REMOVE LARGE 
ROUNDWORMS AND HOOKWORMS IN DOGS 
OF ALL BREEDS AND ALL AGES, DEPENDABLE 
Nema Booklet tells you about worms 
Address Desk N-58-L Animal Industry Dept. 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


DEAR DADDY- 


Since you’ve been away, mother started 
using Cuticura Soap on baby brother. 
He loves it—and Oh! —\does he smell 
good! Mother says it’s the purest, 
sweetest soap she’s ever used .— an 

we're all using it now. Love, Mary-Ann. 
Soap 25¢. Ointment 25¢. FREE sample. 
Write “Cuticura”, Dept.41, Malden, Mass. 


Any teacher of elementary grades 
in any part of the United States or 
other English-speaking community is 
requested to correspond with the 

AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION 

SOCIETY 
180 Longwood Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 
with regard to receiving free litera- 
ture and, especially, organizing Bands 
of Mercy or Junior Humane Leagues 
in the school. 


Since 1832 


J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 
GAndertakers 


BOSTON—BROOKLINE— CAMBRIDGE 
City and Out-of-Town Service 


Humane Literature and Band of Mercy Supplies 


For sale by the American Humane Education Society and the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass., at these prices, postpaid 


Titles in bold-face type are of books or booklets 


Our Dumb Animals, 1937, bound volume $1.00 
Colored Posters, 17 x 28 inches, with 

attractive pictures and verses, six in 
the set . 1.00 
Be Kind to “Animals Blotters, 6% x 33, $0.50 per 100 


About the Horse 


Black Beauty (English), cloth....... $1.00 and 50 cts. 
The Horse—Treatment of Sores, etc. .. $0.60 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 5 . —_— 


The Horse’s Prayer 30 
The Bell of Atri, poem by Longfellow . . -50 

About the Dog 
Beautiful Joe, new, illus., $1.50........ small, 50 ets. 
Distemper in Dogs, Dr. Schneider ‘ Free 
Rabies vs. Running Fits, Dr. Schneider Free 


Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card.. $1.00 per 100 
The Dog—lIts Care in Health and Disease .60 “ “‘ 
Feeding the Dog . and the Cat, Dr. 
Schneider 2 
Important Advice on Feeding the Dog 


and the Cat — A Supplement by Dr. 

Rudolph H. Schneider .............. $1.00 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos.3and4 “ 
What the Chained Dog Says ......... | ae 
“Don” and His Boy Scout Friends, 

Road Accidents to Dogs, 4 pp. Free 
Boots’ Day, play, for two boys and three 

3 ets. each, five for 10 cts. 

About the Bird 
The Birds of God, 318 pp., illus........... cloth, $0.45 
Trial of the Birds, play, 3 cts. ea. ; 12 for 


Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 2 
How the Birds Help the Farmer ...... 
The Air-Gun and the Birds ........... 


About the Cat 
The Cat—Its Care in Health and Disease ag: nd per 100 
Surplus Cats .... 
The Cat in Literature i “ 
Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve ..... ' Jae 
Mollie Whitefoot’s | Vacation 
“The Beggar Cat,” post-card, 6 cts. doz.  .50 
1 Knew She was a Lady .... f 


About Other Animals 
Prince Rudolf’s Quest, Kenniston, 150 


-50 per 100 


The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 30 cts. .... paper, 7 cts. 
Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London, cloth, 75 cts. 
The Great Cruelty Again, Dr. Rowley .. Free 
First Aid to Animals, Dr. Schneider, 8 pp. $1.00 per 100 
Gripped in the Teeth of Steel, 2 pp. .. 1.00 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, io... ima * “ 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 6, Animals .50 “ “ 
Weys of 50 “ 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, Farm 

The Jack London Club 

What is the Jack London Club? ...... .30 per 100 


Foreword from ‘“‘Michael Brother of Jerry” .30 “ 


and Facts, Helen Trevelyan, 
Do Wild Animals Prefer Captivity ? ? Helen 

Trevelyan, 4 pp. . -50 
Trained Animals — Cruelty ‘Disguised, 

Helen Trevelyan, 4 pp. ............. -50 


Humane Education 


Humane Education, An Activity of the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, by Dr. Francis H. Rowley 


Vr 

The Relation of the Home to Character ms 

Formation, Dr. Francis H. Rowley . Vree 
The Humane Bulletin, for use in sc hools, 

lk. PE 1: 2 cents each ; ten for =!.00 
Care and Kindness for Our Animal 

Friends, 29 pp., paper covers, many 

illus. . .15 cents each ; seven for ©! .00 


Kindness Picture Book, 32 pp., 15 cts. ; seven for ~1.00 
The Teacher’s Helper in Humane Edu- 
each, 1° cts 
An Early Start to Kindness, Lucia F. 
Gilbert, 48 pp. For first and second 


“Be Kind to Animals” pennants ......... each, 25 cts, 
The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. 

cloth, 35 ets. ; paper, 15 cts. 
Friends and _ Helpers (selections for 

school use) Sarah J. Eddy .......... cloth, $1.00 
Lessons on Kindness to Animals ..... $3.00 per 100 
The B—K—T—A—Club, play, 3 cts. each; ten for 25c. 


Fred Changes His Mind, play, 5 cts. each ; six for 25c. 
a a Little Child Shall Lead Them,” 
Ie ..83 ets. each ; ten for 25 cts. 
Fecis of Fur and Feather, play .... 
3 cts. each; ten for 25 
Humane Exercises ........... $2.00 per 106 
Humane Education the Vital Need, Dr. 
Rowley, short radio address, 2 cts. each;.75 “ “ 
Humane Education, What to Teach and 


Outlines of Study in Humane Education 1.50 “ “ 
Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty .. a 


A Talk with the Teacher 
Our Love for Animals, a short radio 


The Coming Education : 
Bookmark, with “‘A Humane Prayer”. . = 
A Festival of Tender Mercies ........ 50 “ 
Need of Humane Education Societies and 

Methods of Forming Them ......... aa 


A Great Prophecy, Dr. Rowley 


Band of Mercy 


“Be Kind to Animals” Buttons, three 
styles—Band of ae, Humane So- 
ciety, or S. C. 


$1.00 per 100 
Buttons—white star bg blue ground with 


gilt letters and border, one cent each 1.00 “ “ 
Badges, gold finish, large, 10 cts., small 5 cts. 
“Band of Mercy” Pennant ....... : 35 cts. 
Songs of Happy Life, with music, 8s. 


Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words 

Band of Mercy Membership Card ..... 

How to Form Bands of Mercy ........ *0 ee 

Does it Pay, Story of one Band of Mercy .30 “ “ 


Please enclose remittance with orders for less than $1 
AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Two reels, 30 minutes. 


“THE BELL OF ATRI” 


One-reel, illustrating Longfellow’s poem of the same title. The text of the poem will be sent free upon application 


Write for terms for rental and sale of the Films — 


“IN BEHALF OF ANIMALS” 


Showing activities of the Angell Animal Hospital of the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, Boston, 
scenes at the Society’s Rest Farm for Horses, Methuen, and of some of the Society’s Animal Shelters. 


State whether 35 mm., or 16 mm. is required. 


Address, Secretary, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 


Descriptive, illustrated circular of this film free upon application 
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The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 
The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 


Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 


Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 


—COWPER 
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The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals has taken 
over the work of the Berkshire Animal 
Rescue League, a very amicable and sat- 
isfactory arrangement having been made 
to effect this transfer. For years a very 
pleasant relationship existed between the 
two organizations. The merging of the 
League with the Society necessitated the 
action of both the Legislature and the 
Supreme Court. 

The American Wildlife Institute points 
out that the value of insect-eating birds to 
the nation’s farmers is more than $350,- 
000,000 a year. 

The lamentable destruction of so many 
trees during the recent hurricane in New 
England is an irreparable loss. One esti- 
mate places the number at 500,000. How 
many homes and shelters of the birds and 
squirrels were thus laid waste? This de- 
serves more than a passing thought. 


To view the remains of some of those 
stately sentinels suddenly dashed to earth, 
one catches the spirit of Joyce Kilmer’s 
lines: 

“Poems are made by fools like me, 

But only God can make a tree.” 

Of course every humane citizen of Cali- 
fornia will vote YES on the State Humane 
Pound Act, November 8. The object is to 
regulate the conduct of pounds, prohibit the 
surrender of unclaimed dogs and cats by 
pounds to research or commercial labora- 
tories, and provide a humane death if no 
bona fide home is offered. 


Congratulations to the San Francisco 
S. P. C. A. upon its excellent report for 
the year ending June 30. While much of 
the year’s work was done under the direc- 
tion of the late Matthew McCurrie, the new 
secretary, Mr. Charles W. Friedrichs, de- 
serves great credit for the able way in 
which he has taken up the management 
of this large and very influential Society. 


The Great Cruelty 


Dare We Hope for its Ending? 


HE words “The Great Cruelty” are 

familiar to all our readers—have been 
familiar to them for twenty-eight years. 
They stand for the cruelties involved in 
the slaughtering, by the use of the knife 
before rendering unconscious by stunning, 
of the millions of our food animals in the 
abattoirs and small killing pens between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific. Indeed for 
more than half a century the humane so- 
cieties of this country have sought a re- 
form in the nation’s slaughtering methods. 
Particularly during the last twenty-eight 
years this subject has been constantly 
under agitation. The claim of the great 
packing houses has been that there was no 
method speedy enough, economical enough 
and practical enough to warrant anything 
like a material change. Even the stunning 
by electricity before the use of the knife, 
as advocated by humane societies here and 
as experimented with by one or two of the 
great abattoirs, we were told, resulted in 
certain blood splashes found in the various 
parts of the animal’s carcass which ma- 
terially lessened the value of the meat. 


We are wondering if we dare hope for 
better things. The president of the Ameri- 
can Humane Association, Mr. Sydney H. 
Coleman, has an article in The National 
Humane Review entitled “Humane Stun- 
ning is Practicable—Britain’s Experience 
with Electricity in the Slaughter-house.” 
In this article he says: 


“This summer an opportunity was 
given to study slaughtering practices 
in London, Edinburgh and Glasgow. 
The American Institute of Meat Pack- 
ers indicated its desire to promote hu- 
mane stunning by asking for a report 
on conditions found, and a technical ex- 
pert of one of the large packing plants 
representing the Institute is now in 
England to study electric stunning, in 
the hope of discovering why the Ameri- 
can method causes lung hemorrhages 
that now interfere with Government 
meat inspection.” 


He further says: 


“The electric equipment used for the 
smaller animals is fairly simple and 
inexpensive. It can be installed wher- 
ever electricity is available. The in- 
struments are long lived and require 
little in the way of replacement, except 
the small sponges at the end of the 
prongs on the lethalor.” 

“Numerous carcasses were examined. 
all were clear of blood splashes. The 
spleen, liver and lungs were not dis- 
colored or in any way different from 
those in animals slaughtered without 
stunning.” 


The superintendent of the Ipswich Ma- 
rine Co-operative Abattoir in London is 
quoted as saying that after “having been 
engaged for years in slaughter-house work 
in various parts of England he regarded 
electric stunning as the greatest advance 
ever made in the killing of livestock. He 
would not consider going back to the old 
methods. Stunning,” he said, “speeds up 
the work and is humane. In the early days 
he saw some cases of blood splashing, but 
has not been bothered by anything of the 
sort in a long time, and no complaints come 
because of that reason.” 

The experience of the manager of the 
Edinburgh Municipal Abattoir confirms the 
statement of the superintendent of the Ips- 
wich Abattoir in London. The authorities 
of the Glasgow Municipal Abattoir back up 
the report of London and Glasgow. “I 
wouldn’t consider returning to the old 
method of killing without previous stun- 
ning,” declared the Glasgow superintendent. 


“Humane slaughter,” says Mr. Cole- 
man, “is practicable. It is fast; it is 
economical; it is humane. Such is the 
unanimous verdict of England. What 
works there can be made to succeed 
here. We believe The American Insti- 
tute of Meat Packers may be depended 
upon to adopt it.” 


We have written to the president of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers, quot- 
ing certain parts of Mr. Coleman’s state- 
ment, and shall be glad to let our readers 
know if the Institute purposes, as a result 
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of these investigations, to do everything 
possible to find the practical and economical 
way to introduce electric stunning in this 
country. Such endeavor on the part of the 
Institute would receive the heartiest com- 
mendation and co-operation of the humane 
societies of the country, and particularly 
of our own Society which kas been the 
leading Society in the nation in carrying on 
the agitation for reform. 


Thou Shalt not Kill 


SETH HARMON 


Y home is in a quiet stretch of 

sparsely-settled Pennsylvania coun- 
tryside. To hear the wild geese honking 
with their young along the stream near by, 
or to see the cotton-tails eye the occasion- 
al passerby with unhurried curiosity, one 
would hardly imagine that an organized 
warfare is soon to break loose upon us. 
Yet come it must, as inevitably as the chill 
frosts of autumn redden the greens and 
browns of late summer. Then these ani- 
mals, which burrow and nest unmolested 
during the rest of the year, must conceal 
themselves well and quickly. Something or 
somebody has to be shot at, if guns are to 
serve their purpose of destruction. The 
birds of the air and the wild beasts of the 
field serve as targets when killing becomes 
a sport. And by such a term it is known, 
of course, during the annual hunting 
season. 

It has always amazed me that such a 
change can come over men and even women 
during these few weeks of the year. Some 
of the quietest, most peace-loving of mor- 
tals grow positively blood-thirsty. Their 
enthusiasm for slaughter, moreover, may 
become contagious. What, I ask, does it 
do to them? 

Take my case, for example. Last autumn 
some friends from the city asked if they 
might spend a few days of the hunting 
season at my home. I had no scruples 
against the sport at the time, and still less 
experience, so I readily agreed. Naturally, 
when I was handed a gun and urged to 
accompany the crowd on the first foray, 
as a courteous host I could hardly refuse. 

The first victim our hounds routed out 
was a beautiful, ring-necked pheasant. A 
gleaming jewel of a bird, his eyes flashed 
defiance when he rose swiftly out of the 
brush. A gun thundered. Like a plummet 
the bird dropped. The eyes were still open 
when the dogs brought him up, but the ex- 
pression in them was not the same. I can 
never forget the look in those glassy, dead 
eyes. 

Several rabbits also fell during the 
course of the morning. I am not especially 
squeamish at the sight of blood, but the 
utter dispatch with which those warm little 
bodies were stripped of their furry, brown 
skins and stuffed into hunters’ bags seemed 
unnecessarily ruthless. I felt almost con- 
strained to linger behind the advancing 
party at every stop to give the remains a 
decent burial. 

The climax of the day came late in the 
afternoon. Someone ran in with the news 
that a deer had been sighted. My first im- 
pulse was to forbid anyone to shoot it. I 
think I should have done so had its hiding 
place been on my own property. Reluctant- 
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ly I joined the excited group who sur- 
rounded the woods. In an ever narrowing 
circle, we closed in. It was my misfortune 
to come upon the deer when I stumbled 
through some brush. He was a small buck, 
hardly taller than my shoulder. I faced 
him squarely now, with scarcely fifty feet 
of space between us. 

“Shoot!” whispered my nearest compan- 
ion excitedly. I raised my gun and squinted 
through the sights. Still the animal paused, 
his widened nostrils quivering slightly, his 
eyes flashing their challenge. My finger 
was on the trigger, but suddenly I dis- 
covered that I was powerless to move it. I 
had seen that look in wild eyes before. I 
could not bring myself to change it into 
glassy indifference. 

“Bang!” While I was hesitating, my 
companion’s gun spoke. The animal sprang 
into action, but only for an instant. In 
the very act of diving into the concealing 
underbrush, he fell. A few hours later his 
lifeless carcass swung from a peg on my 
back porch. To my shame, I have never 
since been able to erase those blood-stains 
from my floor. 

I have not meant to make this descrip- 
tion gruesome. Certainly my sportsmen 
friends didn’t take my objections seriously. 
They laughed when I vowed, “Never 
again!” They still call me a sentimental 
softie. I am only recording my own ex- 
perience and my own reactions to it. Per- 
sonally, I shall never pick up a gun again. 

As I see it, the annual hunting season is 
a bloody orgy, a gruesome business unbe- 
coming a gentleman and a Christian. I say 
this with full knowledge that the manufac- 
ture of hunting equipment, guns and am- 
munition is a nation-wide industry; that 
huge sums are spent annually by ardent 
followers of the sport; and that federal and 
state governments see fit to regulate it to 
make it more attractive and lasting for its 
devotees. 

I may represent a small minority, but I 
have an answer for all the stock arguments 
in favor of this annual slaughter. I can- 
not be convinced that killing, for the sake 
of adding notches to one’s gunstock, de- 
serves to be included with the other whole- 
some diversions we classify as great Ameri- 
can sports. Originally our forefathers shot 
wild turkeys for food only. When they 
began to kill for the sport of it, the useful 
bird was completely wiped out. Is it a 
feather in Uncle Sam’s hat that such was 
also the beginning of the end for the bison, 
the American eagle and many other native 
birds and beasts which are already well 
on their way to extinction? 

Nor is the ultimate fate of our nation’s 
wild life my only concern. As a Christian 
I ask myself over and over again, “What 
is happening to the men and women who 
thus snuff out life so lightly, then grin and 
boast about it afterward?” That, to me, is 
the important question. And in the glassy 
eyes of a slaughtered bird or beast I think 
I read the ugly answer of indifference. 


The Jack London Club is a humane so- 
ciety with no officers and no dues, and a 
membership of 725,000. You can become a 
member by refusing to patronize theaters 
that cater animal performances, and by 
sending your name to Our Dumb Animals, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Autumn Woods 
LOUISE DARCY 


I will not walk through autumn woods 
Since guns began to roar. 

There is no peace in quiet lanes 
Where silence was before. 


I do not want to see a bird 
Beating its broken wing 

Or glimpse a graceful, antlered buck 
Marked down by hunters’ ring. 


I will not walk through autumn woods 
Haunted by death and fear 

Where feathered things are threatened 
And men are stalking deer. 


TOO OFTEN A TARGET FOR THE 
GREEDY HUNTER 


Necessity versus Pleasure 


It was the custom of the Indians to hunt 
for food. But to them hunting was not 
regarded as a pleasure, to them it was 
as a vital necessity. But today hunting 
has turned into a source of pleasure. Each 
hunting season finds thousands of men and 
even women eager for the kill. They go 
forth to kill our animal life not for food, 
but just for what they call pleasure. Many 
deer and other forms of animal life fall 
before their rifle fire. Very little of their 
kill is converted into food. The major- 
ity of these hunters are anxious to bring 
home a pair of antlers to show their friends 
and then to hang them over their fireside. 
Certainly these antlers could not look half 
as good over a fireside as they did when 
they roamed the woods. 

Perhaps some day we will have more 
stringent laws regarding the needless kill- 
ing of our natural animal life. But in the 
meantime we must look on, as these animals 
face eventual extinction. 
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A Prayer for a Little Brown 
Wren 


THOMAS R. BRADY 


God, keep my little wren! 

Guide his wing-beats, so that when 
Next April’s sun shall warm my door, 
He'll be with me, as before. 


All summer long, his merry voice 
Has made my burdened heart rejoice, 
But now, that brown November's here 
With frosty mornings, I much fear 

I shall not hear his song again. 

God, keep my little wren! 


Insect pests of fruit have been in exist- 
ence for 300 million years,—just 99 million 
years longer than the human race, accord- 
ing to best estimates. 


In New Guinea the brush turkeys deposit 
their eggs in the hot sand and leave them. 
The eggs are hatched by the sun’s heat. 
In Australia the mound birds leave their 
eggs in piles of earth and leaves. The heat 
hatches the eggs as decay takes place. 


Our readers are urged to clip from “‘Our 
Dumb Animals’”’ various articles and re- 
quest local editors to republish. Such copies 
will be made good by us upon application. 


BLUE CHECK HOMING PIGEONS 
This splendid pair of birds, having flown all over the 
United States, returned safely to their home, Stamford, Conn. 
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When the Martins Come 
Home 
ALMA E. HENDERSON 


NE day last spring my little grand- 

daughter, Janice, hurried into the 
house with the exciting information: “Mom, 
your martins have come home!” This was 
the cue for a hasty exodus of the entire 
family toward the back yard where our 
martin family have their quarters. You 
see, our martins have been spending the 
winter away from home down at Miami 
Beach, or other southern point. 

We are a family of bird-lovers, which is 
one reason why we prefer a suburban home 
in Oklahoma. We have bluebirds nesting 
in a hollow apple tree at the bed-room win- 
dow, wrens over the gateway, mocking- 
birds in the rose trellis and orioles in the 
orchard. But this is a story of purple mar- 
tins, the nearest domesticated of all our 
wild birds. 

They live in houses built by man, they 
sit on their own roof-tree, porches or chim- 
ney-tops during the long summer evenings, 
and they stay closely inside upon cold or 
rainy days. We formerly doubted the sa- 
gacity attributed to these birds by such an 
authority as Gene Stratton Porter, who 
claims that martins, when in trouble, will 
fly to other colonies and bring back re- 
enforcements. 

Last spring our martins arrived unex- 
pectedly, before we had 
removed the barriers 
placed at openings to the 
bird-houses to keep out 
English sparrows, and my 
husband quickly mounted 
a ladder to remove the 
covers. The martins 
darted frantically about 
his head, all but striking 
him. Then, wheeling, they 
disappeared in the dis- 
tance, soon returning with 
re-enforcements of a doz- 
en of their kind. Our 
doubts were silenced. 


Late last summer the 
martins were rearing a 
second brood of young. 
There was much excite- 
ment, the old birds shov- 
ing the young ones who 
were old enough to try 
their wings, from _ the 
aerie, and in the tumult 
three of the younger 
birds, not yet ready for 
aeronautics, were pushed 
out of their nest. The 
parent birds were much 
perturbed, and with rea- 
son as stray cats were 
about. To protect the 
helpless mites we placed 
them in an open powder 
box on top of a shed, 
where the parents flew 
down and fed them fre- 
quently. But soon the 
mid-day sun began beat- 
ing down so intensely we 
set the box on its side 
under a lilac bush. The 
small creatures crept out 
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on the ground in the shade, and the par- 
ents continued to feed them, first alighting 
on the fence with food in their mouths, 
trying to coax the young birds to come 
and get it. Failing in this, they would drop 
down beside them and deposit food in the 
capacious mouths. 

As night approached I went out to place 
them back in the box and fasten a screen 
over the open side. The little birds had 
crept back into a corner of the box and 
were fast asleep! The older martins had 
retired to their house overhead. 

For over a week this routine prevailed, 
the parent birds awakening me every morn- 
ing, clamoring for the screen to be re- 
moved, which I proceeded to do. The tiny 
birds hopped into the shade of the bush 
each morning, returning to the shelter at 
night. 

The last day the parents enlisted the 
assistance of several other pairs of martins 
in teaching their young to fly, and they 
were soon able to join their colony over- 
head. A few days later the birds went 
north for the remainder of the summer, 
making merely a brief stop at home on 
their migration to the southland in the 
autumn. Need you wonder that we are 
delighted when our martins come home? 


Dancing Birds 


In the dense forests of South America 
through which flow the Amazon River and 
its tributaries, lives the cock of the rock, 
according to naturalists who have described 
him, the most beautiful bird in the world. 
He is a glorious creature, in a coat of 
bright orange, black-tipped wings and tail, 
and a marvelous double crest which runs 
backward from the tip of his bill, over the 
top of his head, like the ridge of a helmet. 

To see the dance, you must peep through 
the underbrush in the dense shadows. If 
you are fortunate, you may see a score of 
birds, in a natural amphitheater, the spec- 
tators gathered on bushes surrounding an 
open space in the center—the stage. 

Here this radiant, feathered actor takes 
his place, and his solo dance begins. With 
lowered wings, and out-spread, pumping 
tail, he walks round and round the stage, 
scratching the ground and springing into 
the air,—the spectators in the bushes, 
meanwhile, giving every evidence of keen 
enjoyment of his act. 

When he is tired, he becomes one among 
the spectators, while another male takes his 
place on the stage. Nobody knows how 
long the dancing continues—probably until 
every young brave has done his stunt. 

The show is all put on for the benefit of 
the shy little females, demure and brown, 
with small crests, only suggestions of the 
gorgeous ones of their mates. 

The nest of the cock of the rock, is like 
a robin’s nest, but clings to the face of a 
boulder, hence the name. M.-H: 


All birds do not hatch their own eggs; 
some birds cannot fly; one bird makes a 
floating raft for its nest; certain birds do 
not need trowels, spades, chisels, needles 
and hammers, for nature has supplied them 
with a kind of their own; birds sometimes 
work as much as 15 hours a day. These 
are only a few of a great many interest- 
ing facts about birds. 
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Valedictory 
BUENA SOWELL 


Swinging on a naked limb, 
Pouring from your tiny throat 
Half a twitter, half a song, - 
“Fare ye well” in each clear note, 
Valedictory to your kind 
Soon to fly the autumn air, 
Valedictory to me 
Listening from my garden chair. 


“Fare ye well” in somber tones, 
Soon or later all things go, 
Summer passes, autumn dies 
Followed by the winter snow; 
Singing bird, you take with you 
One small portion of my heart 
And in recompense you leave 
Something sweet when you depart. 


Sea Otters Return 


MAUD WATSON 


NE morning last spring a_ lodge- 

keeper, while walking on the shore of 
the Pacific, discovered a sheal of about a 
hundred dark-brown animals sporting in 
the water. 

At once she spread the news of the un- 
usual sight and notified the Fish and Game 
Commission. Dr. Harold Heath of Stanford 
University identified the aquatic animals 
as Southern sea otters (enhydea lutris 
nereis). This species had been considered 
extinct, as not a single one of them had 
been seen for some twenty years. 

A patrol now protects them, night and 
day, for the herd is worth about $150,000. 
There is a fine of $500 for anybody who 
kills one or tries to sell one of the soft, 
silky, dark brown pelts. 

The otters are now really safe and happy 
in their new home, where they play, dive 
and sleep in the sun. There is one pure 
white one in the herd, perhaps their mas- 
cot. Their length is from two to four feet 
and their weight about forty pounds. 

They get their food from the sea, and 
especially enjoy crabs and abalone, which 
they hold in their front paws and eat while 
floating on their backs in the water. 

To the early settlers of California, sea 
otters were a great source of revenue. 
They were numerous along the West Coast 
during the eighteenth century, until the 
Russians came and slaughtered thousands 
of them for their valuable pelts. No more 
large herds were seen after 1831. No such 
animal has been reported since 1917. 

But in some unknown way a few of them 
have survived, finding refuge in strange 
waters, until their descendants have made 
their way back to their old home. 


The beaver is officially recognized as the 
most valuable wild animal in North America. 


Far away, on the other side of the globe, 
in remote Turkestan, the family pet is 
usually a young illik (roe deer). Each 
young illik is fed from a bottle, by the 
small children of the family; it shares in 
the comforts of the felt yurt, or tent home, 
of its owners; and it soon learns to follow 
them around, like a faithful dog. 
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Studying Birds Through 
Opera Glasses 


ALETHA M. BONNER 


IX months ago it was the writer’s mis- 

fortune to break a hip—a careless 
step on an icy pavement, and the injury 
was done. 

During the inevitable cast-wearing pe- 
riod, spent flat-of-my-back in bed, the radio 
books, magazines, and other first-aids to 
shut-in entertainment, in time, failed ‘“‘to 
entertain.” Then it was that I thought of 
my opera glasses, and accordingly these 
were drawn from their case, and I began 
studying the world outside my windows. 

My most interesting stage setting was 2 
large tree-filled yard just across the street 
from my sickroom—a narrow street it was 
and my close-up fccus was excellent, so 
splendid, in fact, that my nurse and a host 
of friends all became opera glass enthusi- 
asts, and I had many “theater parties” in 
my room. 

With the first tinge of springtime green 
came robins, wrens, and redbirds, and other 
feathered folk from the Southland. The 
winter tenants of sparrows and blue jays 
did not welcome the newcomers, and there 
was much ruffling of feathers and many 
shrill-toned tilts; the jays were most in- 
hospitable, and their loud scoldings fright- 
ened away some of the more timid birds. 


The robins, however, remained, as did 
the wrens, and these spent days looking at 
nest-building sites. Some of the _ tree- 
apartments were too tall, others too small. 
Of course all the apartments were air- 
conditioned and boasted wonderful views. 
Many of them had a worm and beetle 
cafeteria on the ground floor and were 
within one minute’s flying distance of the 
downtown district. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robin were finally domi- 
ciled in the upper story of a thick-branched 
maple. The wrens located a_bird-house 
a-top of a rustic old stump, but after one 
look inside, they did not seem to like the 
rooms—probably the ceiling was too low, or 
something of the sort, and so they “set up 
housekeeping” on the front porch. 

It had been the writer’s belief that all 
birds possessed a “nice singing voice;” 
however, after four months’ contact with 
my feathered neighbors, it was discovered 
that some were decidedly “off key” in their 
vocalizing. Among those lacking in tonal 
quality of voice were the clamorous jays. 
They evidently enjoyed the sound of their 
own voices, and would converse for hours, 
but sing—never. 

The red-headed woodpecker could not 
“carry a tune in a bag,” as we humans say. 
Stocky of build with tail feathers pointed 
and stiff, alert and of inquiring mind, he 
did not try to manage the simplest whis- 
tling ditty; yet with his strong drilling bill 
he beat many a resounding tattoo against 
a tree trunk reminding one of the rhyth- 
mic tempo of rolling drums. 


If shut in, for months, and you are for- 
tunate in having a near-by park or yard 
to serve as a stage, then buy, rent, or 
borrow opera glasses or a good field glass 
and enjoy a close-up contact with your 
bird, animal, and tree friends. 
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An Artistic Nest 


HE woven nest is that of the 1d- 
winged blackbird, says the Herw/d, 
Austin, Minnesota. Not all red-winged 
blackbirds take the trouble to make such 
nests. There must be among the family 


NEST OF RED-WINGED BLACKBIRD 


some artisans, some lovers of the beauti- 
ful, some home-makers that take more 
pride in their home building, a home of 
transient use after all. 

The builder of the nest that was brought 
to the Herald, had picked a site for its 
home. It gathered for material the long 
strands of grass, and, standing on a sway- 
ing stalk of timothy, with its beak twisted 
and wound twenty blades of grass about 
twenty stems of timothy, and the wild dock 
plant, drawing them together as it wove 
the grass blades in and around them. 
Having completed this engineering feat of 
construction of the coarse material, that 
would stand the stress of storm and wind, 
it sought a softer grass on which its eggs 
would be laid and on which its babes would 
rest in comfort and security until the day 
dispersion and breaking of family ties 
should come. 

Perhaps when the work was done the 
bird stood at some commanding point and 
viewed with pleasure its work, even as man 
does when he has completed some work of 
his hands. We will not deny to the red- 
winged blackbird the faculty of admiratioa 
of its home down in the meadow. 


The Bunting 
VELA B. EDWARDS 


The bunting dyes his little vest 
With colors of the sun, 

And twitters happily about 

The clever thing he’s done! 
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AT WENHAM 


purchased by the Massachusetts So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals at Wenham, where another Shel- 
ter for small animals has been built, and 
where the officer for the 
North Shore and Essex 
County will live; and 
three views of the So- 
ciety’s headquarters at 
Attleboro for that sec- 
tion of the State, to which 
has just been added and 
opened a Clinic where 
animals may be _ taken 
for examination and 
prescribed treatment. 
At the latter place 
certain hours of certain 
days of each week a 
veterinarian will be in 
attendance. This Clinic 
was opened particularly 
for those unable to em- 
ploy a veterinarian and 
whose animals, in spite 
of that fact, should have the benefit of the 
best possible medical and surgical advice. 
Those, however, who are able to pay for 
advice and medicine will be asked to con- 
tribute to the expenses of the Clinic. 


H ERE are two pictures of the place 


RESIDENCE FOR SOCIETY’S AGENT PURCHASED 


FRONT VIEW OF SHELTER FOR SMALL ANIMALS AND 
CLINIC, ADJOINING RESIDENCE AT ATTLEBORO 
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A New Shelter— Opening Another Clinic 


SHELTER FOR SMALL ANIMALS ADJOINING 
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RESIDENCE AT WENHAM 


The shelter at Wenham, with the resi- 
dence as headquarters for the Society’s 
officer there, will meet, we are sure, a long- 
felt need. For years not a few of our 
contributors in Essex County and along the 


of interested friends of the Society and 
others were present. To this Shelter small 
animals, lost, diseased or unwanted, can be 
brought. Homes will be found for many, 
and those sick or for which homes cannot 
or should not be found, 
will be painlessly put to 
sleep. Also all com- 
plaints for violations of 
humane laws made to 

Shelter will be 


the 
attended to by the resi- 


dent officer of the So- 


ciety. 


RESIDENCE FOR SOCIETY’S AGENT PURCHASED AT ATTLEBORO 


entire North Shore have hoped for it and 
have contributed toward it. It was opened 
to the public on October 19. Tea was served 
from three to six and, in response to the 
personal invitations sent, a large number 


The Attleboro Shelter 
has been in operation 
for three years and has 
proved its worth to the 
community many times 
over. To it we have now 
added a Clinic which 
will be in charge of one 
of the veterinarians of 
our Angell Memorial 
Animal Hospital staff. 
The Clinic was opened on 
October 14. Tea was served, and the very 
enthusiastic group of people present hearti- 
ly commended the Society for what it was 
doing for Attleboro and the surrounding 
communities. 


REAR VIEW OF ATTLEBORO SHELTER AND 
CLINIC—THE RUNWAYS 
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the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, 
M husetts. Bost Office: 180 Longwood Ave- 
nue, Boston, Mass., to which all communications 
should be addressed. 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Editor 
WILLIAM M. MORRILL, Assistant 


NOVEMBER, 1938 


FOR TERMS, see back cover. 


AGENTS, to take orders for Our Dumb Animals, are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 


EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this pub- 
lication this month are invited to reprint any of the 
articles with or without credit. 


MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly 
prose articles of about three hundred words, are solic- 
ited. We do not wish to consider prose manuscripts 
longer than 800 words nor verse in excess of thirty- 
six lines. The shorter the better. All manuscripts 
should be typewritten and an addressed envelope with 
full return postage enclosed with each offering. 


Our Loss by the Hurricane 


The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals is grateful 
for escaping any damage to its head- 
quarters in Boston or to all but one of the 
buildings connected with its various Shel- 
ters through the State. The exception to 
this, however, was the damage done at the 
Society’s Rest Farm for Horses at Me- 
thuen. On that beautiful Farm of some- 
thing like 150 acres, there are between 
4,000 and 5,000 trees, and between 400 and 
500 of these were blown down. So many 
shingles on the roof of the large stable 
were loosened, broken or blown away, that 
the entire building will have to be re- 
shingled. Windows were blown out, doors 
of some of the smaller buildings torn from 
their hinges, and many of the fences bro- 
ken by fallen trees. 

If the Society were to attempt at once 
to remove all the fallen trees and, in many 
cases, the numerous stumps that are left 
in the ground, and put its buildings back 
in the same condition as before the hurri- 
cane the cost would probably range from 
$12,000 to $15,000. The buildings it will 
at once repair, and all the ruined trees 
showing from the immediate highway will 
be disposed of, but the great majority of 
the other trees will have to bide their 
time, and it may be a year before the 
employees of the Farm will be able to 
have them taken care of. 

For more than a week the Farm was 
without electric current, upon which the 
automatic sprinkling system is devendent; 
nor was there any current for lighting nor 
any telephone service. 


Auxiliary Fair Coming Soon 


Wednesday, November 9, from 10 A.M. 
to 5 P.M., is the date set for the annual 
Fair Day of the Women’s Auxiliary of the 
Massachusets S. P. C. A. The place is 
Copley Plaza Hotel, Copley Square, Boston. 
Luncheon will be served at 12:30. There 
will be bridge from 2 to 4. Numerous 
tables will be loaded with attractive mer- 
chandise for generous buyers. 
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And Now the Dog-Napper 


HE term is not inapplicable, as vicious 

and despicable as it sounds. It has come 
to pass that the practice has increased to 
an alarming extent. It is time that the 
owners and lovers of their dogs were fully 
apprised of the fact. 

Were the truth known, it is most probable 
that the missing animals, dear to their 
owners, besides representing much value, 
were not lost or strayed but were the vic- 
tims of some of the meanest type of human 
thieves—the ‘“dog-nappers.” The percent- 
age of recovery of such dogs is compara- 
tively small. They are disposed of in such 
ways that their restoration to their right- 
ful owners can only be secured by the offer 
of most liberal rewards. The dog-stealer 
then compounds his felonious act by “hold- 
ing up” the owner for an excessive sum, 
usually with no questions asked. 

There is another phase of this despicable 
brand of criminality. Along the state high- 
ways and boulevards where motor tourists 
travel by the thousands, dogs of almost 
every kind are offered for sale. The oppor- 
tunity is alluring and many a real dog 
vendor finds ready customers who buy on 
sight. How easily may these wayside 
stands become the outlet not for “lost” 
but stolen dogs? 

In the light of these prevailing condi- 
tions the warning to the dog owner then is 
by no means a false alarm. Seldom are the 
perpetrators of this most vicious crime of 
dog-stealing brought into court. Detection 
and conviction are difficult. Let the dog- 
owner beware both the unprincipled stealer 
and the unscrupulous dealer! 


Our Red-Winged Blackbird 


Generally considered a prime pest by the 
farmers whose green corn and growing rice 
he eats, the red-winged blackbird is highly 
regarded in the celery growing area of Flor- 
ida, says the American Wildlife Institute. 
He has proved very helpful in controlling 
leaf-tyer moths, which are destructive to 
the celery crop. 

Various chemicals are sprayed or dusted 
on the celery plants to kill the larvae of 
this insect, but the moths rise in the air by 
the thousands. Then the red-winged black- 
birds and tree swallows get them. 


Horse Watering 


During the summer months, from July 12 
to September 9, the Massachusetts S. P. 
C. A. maintained four hydrant watering 
stations for the benefit of the horses on the 
streets of Boston. Altogether 8,113 free 
drinks were given to the thirsty animals. 
This service has been maintained for many 
years by the Society, thanks to those friends 
whose generosity has made it possible. 


In Tunisia, where children (often little 
girls) are shepherds and shepherdesses, the 
sheep and goats receive equally kind treat- 
ment. It is not unusual for a weary child 
to lift a tired kid or lamb in its arms, and 
carry it home. lt is considered preferable 
to suffer from personal weariness rather 
than to see a favorite animal suffer from 
overfatigue. 
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American Fondouk, Fez 


Report for August 


Daily average large animals 53.8 

Put to sleep 22 $ 76 
Transportation 67 
Daily average dogs 5.2 

Forage for same 2.78 
Wages, grooms, watchmen, etc. 55.23 
Superintendent’s salary 60.04 
Veterinaries’ salaries 12.42 
Motor ambulance upkeep 35.25 
Motor bicycles upkeep 1.00 
Sundries 25.90 


Actual operating expenses $206.05 


Entries: 11 horses, 17 mules, 61 donkeys. 

Exits: 3 horses, 10 mules, 55 donkeys. 

Outpatients treated: 228 horses, 100 mules, °21 
donkeys, 4 dogs, 1 cat. Transported in motor ambu- 
lance: 11 animals. 

Other Fondouks visited: 70, all native Fondouks. 


SUPERINTENDENT’S NOTES: 449 cases investi- 
gated, 10,628 animals seen, 1,319 animals treated, 
29 animals hospitalized by us from above, 16 Arab 
bits, pack-saddles (infected) destroyed. 


G. DELON, Superintendent 

The expenses for the month of August 
do not represent the real facts in the case, 
inasmuch as the monthly reports will not 
carry Animal Forage Expenses for August, 
September, November and December. Suf- 
ficient forage supplies for the autumn and 
winter months the Superintendent, Mr. 
Delon, was able to purchase at a very rea- 
sonable figure compared with what he 
would have had to pay had he waited, and 
in August over $500 worth of barley, bran 
and straw were acquired. 

Our readers will be glad also to learn 
that people in Fez are already commenting 
very favorably upon the work done by the 
Fondouk through Mr. Delon and Dr. 
Bouguereau in connection with the greatly 
bettered condition of the cab horses in Fez. 

Mr. Delon also says : 

“Yesterday I made the inspection of pub- 
lic carriages with the French policeman 
whose duty is watching the night service 
horses, meeting him at nine o’clock and 
continuing to nearly midnight.” 


War 


In no nation in the world, do the peopie 
want war. What nonsense to talk about 
man as a “fighting animal!” Intoxicate 
him with liquor, inflame him with propa- 
ganda, poison him with hate, and he will 
go mad and fight. But, even so, when the 
first wild fury is over, he must be driven 
to the slaughter—whipped like a slave, con- 
scripted, disciplined, and terrorized, if he 
is to be kept at the front to kill his fellow- 
beings in the line of battle. Man “a fight- 
ing animal’? Such an idea is fundamen- 
tally a misreading of human nature. Man 
does not want to fight, but only to enjoy 
the simple pleasures of existence. Work 
and play, the wife and the children, a 
home, a little money for some innocent in- 
dulgences of impulse, a healthy life, a se- 
cure old age—these are the desires of the 
heart. These people whom I am seeing iu 
various countries of Europe, what do they 
ask but to be left alone to follow their daily 
round of duty and to pursue the happiness 
which each one must enjoy? 

Our hope is in the peoples; our despair 
is in governments and empires and dicta- 
torships. The chancellories and war offices 
are our doom; the hearts of common folk in 
every land are our way of deliverance to 
the new day of peace and brotherhood. 

JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 

Interlaken, Switzerland 
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Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1868 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY & STOREY, Counsel 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
JoHN R., Macomser, Chairman of the Board, First 
Boston Corporation 


CHARLES G. BANCROFT, Vice-President, United Shoe 
Machinery Corporation 


PHILIP STOCKTON, President, First National Bank of 
oston 


Prosecuting Officers in Boston 
Telephone (Complaints, Ambulances) Longwood 6100 
L. WILLARD WALKER, Chief Officer 
Harry L. ALLEN Howarp WILLAND 
Harvey R. FULLER J. RoBert SMITH 

Davip A. BOLTON 


County Officers 

HERMAN N. DEAN, Bosto: 

Norfolk and Plymouth 
Frep T. VicKErs, Wenham Eastern Essex 
WILLIAM W. HASWELL, Methuen Western Essex 
Frep F. HALL, Springfield 

Hampden, Hampshire and Franklin 

Rosert L. Dyson, Worcester Worcester 
CHARLES E. Brown, Attleboro Bristol 
Haro_p G. ANDREWS, Hyannis 

Barnstable, Dukes and Nantucket 
T. Kinc HAsweELL, Pittsfield Berkshire 


Rest Farm for Horses and Small Animal Shelter, 
thuen 
W. W. HASWELL, Superintendent 
Other Small Animal Shelters Betetatant by 
assachusetts S. P. C. 
Boston, 180-184 Longwood Avenue 
Springfield, 53-57 Bliss Street 
Pittsfield, 224 Cheshire Road 
Attleboro, 3 Commonwealth Avenue 
Hyannis, State Road, Rte. 28, Centerville 
Wenham, Cherry Street 
Taunton Branch of Mass. S. P. C. A.—Mrs. 


Howarp F. Woopwarb, Pres.; Mrs. THos. H, Cas- 
WELL, Sec. 


Northampton Branch of the Mass. S. P. C. A.— 
Mrs. F. E. Dow, Pres.; Miss JANE BIGELOW, Treas. 


Women’s Auxiliary of the Mass. S. P. C. A., 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston—Mrs. EpiItH WASHBURN 
CLARKE, Pres.; Mrs. GEorGE D. CoLpas, Ch. Work 
Com. First Tuesday. 


Springfield Branch Auxiliary—Mrs. Donato C. 
KipBE, Pres. ; Mrs. HERBERT T. PAYNE, Treas. Second 
Thursday. 

Winchester Branch Auxiliary—Mrs. Ricnarp S. 


TayYLor, Pres.; Miss BEssige SMALL, Treas. Second 
Thursday. 


MONTHLY REPORT OF SOCIETY 
AND BRANCHES 


Miles traveled by humane officers.. 17,455 
Cases investigated ............... 381 
Animals examined ............... 5,598 
Animals placed in homes......... 176 
Lost animals restored to owners. . 52 
Number of prosecutions.......... 2 
Horses taken from work........... 9 
Horses humanely put to sleep.... 71 


Small animals humanely put to sleep 2,267 


Stock-yards and Abattoirs 


Animals inspected................ 51,876 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 
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ANGELL MEMORIAL ANIMAL 
HOSPITAL 


and Dispensary for Animals 
184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Longwood 6100 


Veterinarians 


DAILEY, v.m.p., Chief of Staff 
SCHNEIDER, v.M.p., Asst. Chief 
F. SCHROEDER, p.v.m. 
B. SCHNELLE, v.mM.p. 
O. MUNSON, v.mM.p. 
L 
H 


. BLAKELY, v.™.p. 
ARRY L. ALLEN, Superintendent 


Springfield Branch 
Telephone 4-7355 
53-57 Bliss Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Veterinarians 
A. R. EVANS, V.M.D. H, L. SMEAD, D.v.M. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR SEPTEMBER 
Including Springfield Branch 


Hospital Dispensary 
Cases entered 1,041 Cases 2,551 
Dogs 753 Dogs 2,103 
Cats 261 Cats 393 
Birds 18 Birds 41 
Horses 4 Rabbits 5 
Mountain lions 2 Horses 2 
Guinea pig 1 Monkeys Z 
Goat 1 Squirrels 2 
Monkey Goat 1 
Turtle 
Lion 


Operations 913 


Hospital cases since opening, Mar. 


Dispensary cases ................ 408,374 
572,907 

The Month in the Springfield Branch 
Cases entered in Hospital .......... 258 
Cases entered in Dispensary ........ 481 


Economic Value of the Fox 


An exhaustive study of the fox’s diet has 
been made by the Game Conservation De- 
partment of Virginia, and their research 
revealed that game birds rarely, if ever, 
are eaten by foxes, says the New England 
Horseman. Rats, mice, insects and fruit 
form the major portion of Reynard’s daily 
menu, according to the survey. Here for 
the first time is found the constructive 
value of foxes, which English writers al- 
ways have attributed to this distinguished 
quadruped so often classified merely as 
vermin without getting credit for the aid 
he gives to farmers and landowners. 

In England many foxes are well known 
in a community, and often referred to with 
considerable reverence. In fact they are 
so highly regarded that no attempt is made 
to kill them even with a pack of hounds, 
and the huntsman and whips see to it that 
hounds are whipped off after a good run. 
Mr. C. B. Davison, Jr., of Millbrook, N. Y., 
one of the country’s foremost game-breed- 
ers, recently startled game shooters by in- 
sisting that foxes were not only important 
but absolutely necessary as a proper bal- 
ance for nature, in order to consume de- 
structive vermin such as rats and mice, and 
also helpful in keeping down the number of 
weak and inferior game birds. 
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Hurricane and Flood 


Springfield Branch of Mass. S. P. C. A. 
Cares for Many Refugee Animals 


NNOTICED amid the welter of hu- 

man suffering brought to the city of 
Springfield by the hurricane and flood, of 
Wednesday, September 21, systematic work 
was carried on day and night by the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals in behalf of the lesser 
creatures through its Hospital on Bliss 
street. 

From the first effects of the hurricane the 
entire personnel of the Hospital placed it- 
self in readiness to render aid and relief 
to any and all animals in need. During the 
flood conditions which followed and until 
the water receded and streets were made 
passable, many animals were transported 
to safe places besides being brought to the 
Hospital. 

Before the height of the flood was reached 
much difficulty was experienced in keeping 
the water from the Hospital basement, from 
which all supplies had to be removed, drains 
plugged and sand-bagged, and apparatus 
protected. As the refugee animals con- 
tinued to arrive all possible space was 
made available for them. Good sanitation 
was maintained by dint of hard and con- 
tinuous work. 

Dr. A. R. Evans and the entire staff and 
assistants remained on duty until flood con- 
ditions abated. From his complete reports 
to our headquarters, we present further 
interesting details. 

Scores of animals were rescued and 
others were cared for when taken to the 
Hospital by their owners, still others were 
hospitalized for the Railway Express until 
they could be shipped to destination. 

The list of patients embraced almost 
every kind of animal possessed as pets, to 
say nothing of domestic animals, such as 
cows, horses, etc. During the height of the 
hurricane, a golden gibbon ape was brought 
in. This is a rare animal, even in menage- 
ries. The ape had been in the zoo of the 
Eastern States Exposition and had escaped 
during the confusion. In scurrying around 
among the debris of the storm he had come 
in contact with a high voltage wire and 
grabbed it. One of his hands was terribly 
burned and he was erying like a child. Dr. 
A. R. Evans, one of the veterinarians, gave 
him an anaesthetic and amputated two 
fingers, and the ape made a fine recovery. 

Out of the animals taken to the Hospital, 
only four deaths occurred, two white tur- 
keys and two canaries. Some were suffer- 
ing from immersion and some from injuries, 
but most of them from hunger and fright, 
and the Hospital staff was kept busy treat- 
ing them. Not until Friday morning did 
Dr. Evans get his clothes off or get a wink 
of sleep, and Fred F. Hall, the prosecuting 
officer, and the five attendants were in 
little better straits. 

Fortunately, the Hospital did not lack 
light, power or heat. The water rose 
threateningly in the basement, but the 
lights kept going. In the midst of the tur- 
moil, Dr. Evans was faced with the neces- 
sity of performing a Caesarian operation 
on a dog. He rigged up two gasoline lamps 
but did not have to use them. 


(Continued on page 176) 
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SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES OF FIELD 
WORKERS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1938 


Number of Bands of Mercy formed, 175 
Number of addresses made, 226 
Number of persons in audiences, 25,416 


For Retired Workers 


E are receiving gifts to the Ameri- 

can Humane Education Society as a 
trust fund, the interest to be used for the 
benefit of field missionaries and others who 
have spent their lives in promoting humane 
education. Already several cases have come 
to our attention and are being relieved in 
this way. We will welcome your contribu- 
tion to this fund. 

Please make checks payable to Treas- 
urer, American Humane Education Society, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, and specify 
that the amount contributed is for the Hu- 
mane Education Trust Fund. 
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Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols 


LL the readers of our magazine, and 
especially those interested in the work 
of humane education and of the relation of 
our American Humane Education Society 
to the Parent-Teacher Association, wil! 
learn with deep regret of the death of Mrs. 
Nichols. 
For something like twenty-five years she 
has been our representative in the North- 
west. Though, of course, receiving a salary 


MRS. JENNIE R. NICHOLS 


from our Society, the salary was the least 
of the interests that concerned her. Love 
for her work, the desire to meet to the ut- 
most degree the obligations put upon her 
by the position she held, were the inspiring 
motives that controlled her life. Had there 
been no compensation and had she been 
able to do this work of her own free will, 
it would have been done, we believe, just as 
thoroughly and as heartily and as joyously. 

Prominently identified with the Parent- 
Teacher Association, first as president of 
the Idaho State Branch of the National 
Congress, she established a department 
association in the interest of child welfare 
and laid out a program of far-reaching 
possibilities. Later taking up her residence 
in Tacoma, Washington, she was made 
chairman of a committee to carry out a 
similar plan and program in that state, a 
position which she has held through suc- 
ceeding years. Her programs were the 
foundation for a new and far-reaching 
movement in the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, placing humane educa- 
tion for character-building before the homes 
and schools of the nation. As a result of 
the successful outcome of her work, Mrs. 
Nichols was sent as a delegate from the 
Washington State Branch to the National 
Convention of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers held in Madison, 
Wisconsin, in 1919, with instructions to 
place before the national body a memorial 
requesting that humane education be incov- 
porated as one of the activities of the 
organization. Her plan was eagerly ac- 


cepted by the National Congress, and the 
work of organizing and conducting the pro- 
gram was placed under her direction as 
national chairman, a position which she 
held until her death. 
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It was wholly through her efficient snd 
wise efforts that our American Humane 
Education Society became identified with 
the Parent-Teacher Association as one of 
its activities; she herself, as we have s:id, 
having been appointed national chairman 
of the committee on humane education of 
the Parent-Teacher Association. She has 
had her state chairman in at least thi:ty 
of the states of the Union. One can readily 
see how much this has meant to the cause 
of humane education—our being associated 
with that organization numbering over a 
million and a half members. 

Her loss seems to our own Society and 
to the cause she represented throughout the 
United States, almost irreparable. Mis. 
Nichols was a woman of fine and gracious 
character, with a charm that won her the 
respect and friendship of all who knew her. 
Her full, rich life is ended, and as we think 
of her—the heavy burdens laid down, the 
journey ended and rest after toil—we re- 
call the words written of Bunyan’s “Pil- 
grim”: 

“They laid the Pilgrim in a large 
upper chamber whose windows looked 
toward the sun rising. The name of 
the chamber was Peace. There the 
Pilgrim slept until break of day.” 


Since writing the above we have receive: 
from Mr. J. W. Faust, national chairman 
of the Committee on Recreation of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
the following appreciative letter: 


Dear Dr. Rowley: 

Humane Education and all dumb animals 
have lost an heroic knight and a great 
friend in the death of Jennie R. Nichols. 
May I extend sympathy to you and your 
work at this loss. 

I wish it had been possible for you to see 
her in action at national Parent-Teacher 
board meetings and conventions. Her rare 
humor, her broad sympathy and under- 
standing, her superb sportsmanship and her 
courage, did more for your work before 
that group than one could realize who had 
not been there. She was a glorious warrior 
and I am proud to have known her and 
had her as a friend. 

Kindest regards and best wishes. 


The Perfect Gift 


With Christmas comes the _ universal 
question, “‘What would be an appropriate 
gift to send to my friends?” There are 
many types of gifts that will gladden the 
heart of the receiver on Christmas morn- 
ing. But few of them can offer the happi- 
ness that the gift of a dog or canary can 
do. The dog offers his love and companion- 
ship to the receiver for many years to 
come. He soon becomes an important part 
of his new home and finds a spot in the 
heart of his owner. The dog lives on long 
after other types of Christmas presents 
have found their way into discard. The 
same applies to a canary. The canary 
offers to all in his vicinity the sweet tender 
notes that have made him so well known 
and so popular. And as we enjoy the com- 
panionship of our dog or the song of ovr 
canary we cannot help but think of the pe?- 
son who was so thoughtful to make us this 
most appropriate gift. This Christmas con- 
sider the propriety of giving a dog or other 
pet. J. C. 
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New Shelter in Grand Rapids 


’ EPTEMBER 29, last, saw the formal 
«&» opening of the new Animal Shelter of 
the Kent County Humane Society in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. This, a WPA project, 
replaces the old city pound and is reported 
to be the equal of any shelter in the coun- 
try. It is near the city wholesale market on 
Market Avenue, S. W. It is equipped with 
eleven dog cages, five cat cages, seven out- 
side runs for dogs, a special quarantine scc- 
tion with five cages, a modern humane lethal 
chamber and an up-to-date kitchen for the 
use of the staff in preparing meals. It will 
be managed for the city, at a salary of one 
dollar per year, by Mrs. Charles M. Kindel, 
Jy., president of the Humane Society. This 
means efficient management and sure suc- 
cess for the project. 


Unusual Playmates 


BERNARD L. KOBEL 


Mr. George Keller, a professor of art at 
State Teachers’ College, Bloomsburg, Penn- 
sylvania, does not admit being an ‘“‘absent- 
minded professor”; at any rate he has not 
forgotten, so far, to look about as he 
walks through the rooms of his house to 
see whether he is treading in the path 
where his pet kittens are sleeping or play- 
ing. And who could blame him, because 
his two pet kittens are as cute as you will 
find anywhere. Just now they wrestle and 
play and have a big time, but it is only a 
question of time before one of them will 
outgrow his companion and their scuffle 
will be too uneven. The two little animals 
pictured here are cousins. One is a kitten 
and one is a leopard cub. The little fellows 
enjoy being petted, that is, if they can 
find time from their play to stay still long 
enough. 
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Opportunities for Part-Time Cats 


“J. B.”’ in “Christian Science Monitor’’ 


N our community there is an astonishing 
|] number of employed cats. Hotel and 

hardware stores, groceries and butcher 
shops—there is scarcely an established busi- 
ness which does not have at least one on 
its pay roll. 

The part-time cat has a field all her own. 
Most cats prefer to take up business in this 
way, combining it at first with the softer 
side of home life. I know cats, for instance, 
who, starting with a few regular hours a 
day, have worked up quite a trade in dry 
goods, paper-hanging, stationery and tail- 
oring. As always in business, personality 
has a great deal to do with a cat’s progress. 

There is “Blackie,” a case in point, em- 
ployed by our meat market on a six-day 
basis with overtime for Sunday duty should 
he get shut in for the week end. Sleek, 
glossy, and superior, wearing collar and 
bell and his whiskers in the latest mode, 
Blackie sits in the window and lures small 
children to bring in their parents to buy 
legs of lamb and porterhouse steaks. Then, 
the prospect securely inside the screen 
door, Blackie stretches, jumps to the floor, 
saunters to a vacant stool next the cus- 
tomer, leaps lightly up and nonchalantly 
washes his face. No concern of his, this 
customer, but still—there might be a little 
commission. 

The clerk disappears into the huge ice- 
box. While he is gone, Blackie submits to 
a scratch behind the left ear, one eye on 
the icebox door the while. There is a rush 
of cold air as the clerk emerges. 

“Here, Blackie! Want a piece of meat?” 
Blackie lifts his right paw up over the 
counter without so much as brushing the 
edge of the marble slab. 

“No, give me your left!” the clerk in- 
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sists, showing him off before the customer. 
Blackie catches the other piece and dis- 
patches it promptly. Then, having been ad- 
mired by the customer, and pronounced a 
very exceptional cat, Blackie leaves the 
scene of such commercial wrangling, and 
with an air of hauteur, returns to the win- 
dow for a doze,—one eye slightly ajar, in 
case a client should be passing by. 

Blackie has his own apartment at the 
rear of the shop, in a direct draught in 
summer and by the hot-water pipe in win- 
ter. His contract calls for meals of milk, 
liver, catnip; all of the best quality as be- 
fits his market’s standards, besides his com- 
missions, which are, of course, extra. 

And one certainly should mention “Ticot’, 
black-nosed, white-vested, frisky little Ticot, 
employed with her twin by the corner chain 
store to frolic by the door and cajole the 
passer-by inside. While a customer was de- 
ciding between Lima and string beans, Ticot 
and her sister played hide and seek in and 
out of a huge paper bag open on the floor 
near by. Or, if that diversion palled, there 
was always the four-sided mirror around 
the post where a kitten could see how her 
tail hung or catch a fleeting look at her 
whiskers. 

A cat named “Mehitable” owns stock in 
the hotel around the corner, and has the 
entire staff under her paw. The chef caters 
to her every whim, even letting her sleep 
on his bed if she wishes. She is a sleek, 
dark gray animal with a distinct air of 
grooming and position about her. 

If he knows the right people, a cat can 
sometimes get a municipal connection. The 
Engine Company down the street has taken 
on a mascot, “Mickey,” who has become 
very much a member of the Fire Depart- 
ment. He has neat white paws and a uni- 
form of gray with a white vest. He sleeps 
on “Smoke’s” coat or in the “cat’s hotel” 
in an adjoining yard. The firemen listen 
for bells, but Mickey listens for the rattle 
of dishes which summons him to leftovers 
from the department’s cookstove. 

In the post office, a very able cat works 
on a night shift, protecting perishables in 
the parcel post department of Uncle Sam’s 
mail. There has been no appropriation for 
his security but the letter carriers will take 
care of that. 

“Jim,” at the hardware store, has been 
with them a long time. That is the only 
reason, they tell me, why they put up with 
his wanderings. He is definitely Not Reli- 
able. He lives in the cellar when he is not 
playing with screws and rummaging among 
pails and bins. 

“Fritzie”’ and “Tootsie” work by the week 
in our department store. They live luxuri- 
ously in the boiler room, dining from en- 
amel pans (the hardware department), on 
tinned salmon (groceries), enhanced by 
water and milk brought daily by “one of 
the girls.” After a supper of liver (meats), 
they ride up on the elevator with the night 
watchman; noiselessly through all the de- 
partments they pad in quest of rats and 
mice. Notions, ribbons, neckties, uphol- 
stery, lace and linens—they are familiar 
with the entire stock and could be used as 
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directories by day. They are superior Mal- 
tese cats, beautiful and chic, fully up to the 
standards of our emporium. 

Then there is “Stripey,” the tortoise-shell 
library cat; and “Charlotte,” the white cat 
outside the movies. There’s the cat who 
would like to belong to the bank, but is not 
encouraged; and there are many others. 

This is a good time of year for a cat to 
look about for new clients and connections. 
If necessary, it is possible to exist on the 
doorstep temporarily until one’s merchan- 
dising worth is assured. 

Whether advancing from a _ part-time 
basis or just beginning, the applicant 
should keep the fur well groomed, cultivate 
a vibrant purr and otherwise develop per- 
sonality. These assets will count in any 
interview. 

Choose carefully the work you can do 
best. There is a chance for you in almost 
all lines and professions. Remember what 
other cats and kittens have done. Take 
courage, and find yourself equal oppor- 
tunities. 


Through the Eyes of a Dog- 
Lover 
FRANCIS T. WYATT in The Animals’ Friend 


HAVE trotted around with a dog (the 

same one) for the past ten years. Per- 
haps I should say my dog has trotted 
around with me. I'll compromise and say 
we have trotted around together. 

If I were a diarist, instead of one of 
those millions who trust to one of the most 
elusive of things—memory—I think I 
should be astounded by the facts which the 
leaves of my diary would reveal, as the 
result of my half score of years’ perambu- 
lations. 

The friends I have made; the confidences 
that have been unfolded; the understand- 
ings of kindred spirits, who have allowed 
themselves to speak of all that a dog means 
to them, because they could see that I 
understood, and appreciated with a com- 
mon intelligence, those things the less 
understanding might have regarded as mere 
“fads.” 

So much influence may the dog have upon 
man. ... Two intelligent eyes. Sometimes 
mischievous: sometimes sorrowful; some- 
times pensive. But eyes that speak—and 
pierce . . . pierce right to the heart: in 
very much the same way that the appealing 
glance of a child will lodge itself in the 
heart of a parent. 

This understanding between man and 
dog, may be described as “peculiar,” in 
more ways than one. It is less common, 
and—in the eyes of some—less “natural” 
than human affection. But it is an “idea,” 
none the less: and those who have experi- 
enced it are by no means “cranks,” or ex- 
ploiters of a morbid sentimentality. It is 
these things that only dog-lovers can under- 
stand, and allow for. The understanding 
between man and dog is an idealism which 
is also a practicality. Very few “idealisms” 
are that. 

If my dog were one of those absurd 
“ideals” which eccentrics do so much harm 
in flaunting, then I doubt whether we 
should have got on so well together. No, 
my dog, in common with others, is just a 
dog ... nothing more. 
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She has inherited all the 
sins to which the dog is heir. 
She would steal out of my 
pocket without compunction, if 
there were anything in my 
pocket for her liking to steal. 
She would flirt when she 
knows it displeases me for her 
to do so. She would rest when 
she should exercise (but per- 
haps that is excusable in one 
her age?) And there are a 
dozen and one things that she 
would do, which she knows 
quite well that she should not 
do. I believe there are humans 
alike in this, too? 

It is these things that only 
dog-lovers understand, and are 
ever willing to allow for. It is 
those who like dogs the least, 
and have little, or no care for 
their well-being, who usually 
expect, and demand the most 
from them. 

A dog without vagaries is 
like a baby without a cry. 
Dogs were never meant to be 
adorned with halos. I can im- 
agine nothing more undesir- 
able than the “perfect” dog, 
as those unacquainted with 
dogs would describe as “per- 
fect.” 

Whatever faults the worst 
of dogs may have, he will 
never fail to offer one thing 
in return for kindness—a 
thing which many humans sad- 
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ly lack—appreciation. Their 
appreciation too, is sincere and unaffected. 
There is no artifice about it whatever. 
Children and dogs in common, are inca- 
pable of diplomacy. And once you have won 
the heart of a dog, you may be sure it is 
yours until it ceases to beat. His friend- 
ship and good-will are life-long. If you 
have entered his bad books—and it is in- 
conceivable that you will do so without 
cause—he will be ready, by a right method 
of approach, to forgive and forget more 
willingly than many of his human “breth- 
ren.” 

One could spend an hour in a less profit- 
able way than in considering the virtues of 
the dog. The dog has been memorialized 
again and again: significantly by men and 
women with brains, and the power to use 
them. He has not been overrated. 

It is only those who have been in inti- 
mate contact with dogs who are inspired 
to tell others less fortunate, what the dog 
is, and what he is really worth. 

The love of dogs is a weakness none need 
ever be ashamed of. 

Never hesitate to interfere kindly when- 
ever you see any animal being abused. It 
is weak and cowardly to be afraid of ridi- 
cule. 


Endowed stalls and kennels are needed 
in the Angell Memorial Animal Hos- 
pital. Payments of thirty-five dollars 
for a kennel or seventy-five dollars for 
a stall will insure a suitable marker 
inscribed with donor’s name. Terms of 
permanent endowment of free stalls and 
kennels will be given upon application to 
the Treasurer, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston. 


Free Advertising for Pets 


ROM the editor of The Daily News 
Tribune, Fullerton, California, comes 
this interesting letter: 


For many years The News Tribune has 
made it a custom to run in its classified 
advertising columns free advertisements 
for those finding lost dogs or cats, or those 
wishing to find good homes for pets they 
can no longer keep. Also, we have a stand- 
ing arrangement with the custodian of the 
city pound to run similar advertisements 
free to help him place stray animals in- 
stead of exterminating them. 

Over a period of years we have saved 
hundreds of helpless pets—and made hun- 
dreds of children and adults happy by 
supplying them with pets. I cannot think 
of a more beneficent exercise of the “power 
of the press.” 

Incidentally, during the many years I 
have read Our Dumb Animals I have never 
seen a periodical which worked so consist- 
ently and effectively for its objective. More 
power to you! 


We appreciate, of course, these generous 
words about Our Dumb Animals, but our 
object in reprinting this letter is to com- 
mend The News Tribune for its generous 
co-operation in giving free advertising to 
the cause of lost pets and of finding homes 
for desirable stray animals, and to urge 
other newspapers throughout the country 
to follow this splendid example. We shail 
be glad to hear from other editors who may 
adopt this plan or may already be con- 
tributing to humane work by suck free 
advertising. 
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The Stray 


JESSIE GOULD BARBEAU 


Did you see him one wintry day, 
That shaggy little fellow— 

With droopy ears and bushy feet, 
And eyes so brown and mellow? 


Or did you see him in the rain, 
So very slim and tall? 

Or was he small with perky ears, 
And scarce a tail at all? 


He scanned the crowds so hopefully 
And so beseechingly, 

While the whole world just went right by 
Most unconcernedly. 


And did you leave him in the cold, 
Or in the chilling rain, 

Bewildered, frightened and alone, 
To seek a friend in vain? 


Luther and the Lost Dog 


ANNA L. CURTIS 


TOP the carriage,” said Martin Luther, 

sternly. The coachman obediently did 
as he was told, and the great reformer 
sprang out, and began to search among the 
rocks and bushes, whistling and calling 
coaxingly, all the while. 

He was on the way to his home in Wit- 
tenberg. His mind was weighed down with 
his great struggle for religious freedom, 
and he had been deep in thcught as the 
carriage bumped along over the rough 
road. But above the rattling and rumbling 
of the clumsy vehicle, he had heard the 
piteous howling of a dog somewhere in the 
lonely night. 

“Do you hear that?” he called to the 
driver. 

The driver laughed, and answered, “It 
is just one of the village curs that has 
lost itself in the dark. It will get home all 
right.” 

But his passenger was not satisfied. He 
listened again to the cry of distress, and 
then ordered the driver to stop. “One of 
God’s creatures is in trouble. God wants 
us to always help and do good to others, 
not only to our brother men, but also. to 
His beloved animals.” 

So the two men searched in the darkness, 
and presently found a dog which had hurt 
its paw, and could not put it to the ground 
without pain. Luther picked the poor ani- 
mal up in his arms, carried it to the car- 
riage, and took it home with him. It seemed 
to have no master, but eagerly accepted 
Luther, and so long as it lived was a faith- 
ful member of the Luther household. 

It was not a handsome dog, and even 
after its paw healed, was so awkward in its 
demonstrations of affection that Luther 
laughingly called it “Tolpel,” which means 
clumsy. 

Poor Tolpel may have been clumsy, with 
his long body and his big tail, but his heart 
was full of love for the family which had 
adopted him, and he was deeply loved in 
return. Once when the children were eat- 
ing their dinner, Tolpel lying on the floor 
beside them, Luther said, “If heaven and 
earth were all changed and made over, the 
Lord would still make new Tolpels; but 
they would have a golden skin, and hair of 
pearls.” 
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“Sam,” the Village Horse 
ALFRED ELDEN 


T the residence of J. H. McGowan, 

Ashland, Maine, a birthday party was 
held recently in honor of a 25-year-old 
horse, “Sam”? McGowan. 


“SAM” AT TWENTY-FIVE 


Sam is of pure Arabian ancestry, chest- 
nut color, with watch eyes. He weighs 900 
pounds. He is the last of a long string of 
fine driving horses owned by Jack McGow- 
an who was in the livery business several 
years ago. When automobiles took the 
place of horses almost entirely, Jack retired 
and took Sam with him. 

Sam was brought up in Jack McGowan’s 
livery stable and knows the business from 
A to Z. At the tender age of three he was 
hooked up with a mate and sent out on 
short drives. Though rather small he was 
strong and active, had keen intelligence and 
faultless memory, and quickly became the 
best horse of the 23 in the stable. For 15 
years he worked faithfully in that livery, 
summer and winter. 

When he began as a livery stable horse, 
the biggest long lumber mill in New Eng- 
land was operating at Ashland. Twenty- 
three rugged horses could not take care of 
all the week-end and Sunday rides de- 
manded by the large crew of mill workers. 
For weeks at a time the horses were all 
overworked. Then the big mill shut down. 
Gradually automobiles became more and 
more common and long drives less frequent 
for the horses. Finally their work was re- 
stricted to short drives around the village 
and occasional trips into the woods. A few, 
despite the mud in the spring and the snow 
in the winter, refused to give up the horses. 

Sam stood the strain of hard usage and 
all kinds ' of weather better than most 
horses. He has been fed and groomed per- 
sonally by Jack McGowan until now, at 25, 
he has all the appearance and action of 
youth seldom seen in a horse of his age. 
For the past few years he has been the 
family pet and Mrs. Ruth Searway’s saddle 
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horse. He and Ruth have led every Fourth 
of July parade for a long time. He prances 
in truly beautiful style to the music of the 
band. 

Many times Sam has made the 50-mile 
trip to Fort Kent. Hundreds of times he 
has gone 20 miles into the woods to take 
men in or to bring them out when ill or 
injured. Sam was on the town hack for a 
good many years and met every train com- 
ing to town. He has seen plenty of sad 
partings and happy meetings. He has taken 
boys and girls to the train on their way to 
college, and it was Sam they saw four 
years later when they returned. 

He has been on pleasure drives over all 
the highways and byways of the country- 
side. Who knows the sweet conversations 
that have reached his alert ears as he took 
his time over the hills and dales and 
through the fragrant forests? 

Sam was always the emergency horse 
used by Dr. Hagerty, and it was his 
strength, speed and stamina that got the 
doctor, through deep snow and mud, there 
in time to greet some new life coming into 
the world. Another of Sam’s duties has 
been to haul the hearse on its sad errands. 
He has had his part, too, in the religious 
life of Ashland. A few years ago Sunday 
morning was his busiest morning. If the 
weather was bad he would be called on to 
make many trips to and from the churches 
in the village. He is now done with hard 
work and he is enjoying well merited 
leisure. 

The life of a horse expresses faithful 
service, more than most things in human 
experience. Maybe our love for horses is 
based on the certainty that we can depend 
on them. They obey. They serve. And 
maybe it is because of the faithfulness of 
horses to mankind that we instinctively 
feel indignation and anger at instances of 
their abuse. EDWARD E. WHITING 
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Che Band of Merry 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
E. A. MARYOTT, State Organizer 


PLEDGE 
I will try to be kind to all living creatures and 


try to protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send 
to every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty 
members, and sends the name chosen for the Band 
and the name and post-office address of the presi- 
dent who has been duly elected, special Band of 
Mercy literature and a gilt badge for the president. 
See inside front cover for prices of literature and 
Band of Mercy Supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Four hundred and thirty-six new Bands 
of Mercy were organized during September. 
Of these, 250 were in Illinois, 96 in Geor- 
gia, 54 in Florida, 11 in Maine, ten in 
Virginia, nine in Pennsylvania, four in 
New York and two in the Philippine Islands. 


Total number Bands of Mercy organ- 
ized by Parent American Society, 233,144. 


~ Good Work in the East 


ROM Mr. N. B. Matta, of Lebanon, 
comes this report of work in the East 
in August: 


I had the good chance ‘to visit the two 
cities of Zehlé and Baalbek and suburbs 
and preach the gospel of humaneness in 
both cities and in 26 villages. Attendance 
exceeded 4,500. I spoke on “Man’s Attitude 
towards Lower Beings.” They requested 
me to visit them some other time. Most of 
them received me cordially. On the 5th of 
September I shall go to Damastus and dis- 
trict, and there I shall deliver the same 
lecture. 

Our field lecturer made 2 good tour, 
also, through Transjordan. He spoke on 
“Animals’ Care” in 34 villages before 3,800 
people. Miles traveled, 246. 

Many cases were brought to court re- 
garding cruelty and carelessness to ani- 
mals. We always see and near of people 
who are rough and harsh. 

The Beirut branch collected for treat- 
ment this month, 10 horses, 14 mules, 10 
donkeys and 17 dogs. Animals lost and 
found were four dogs, three cats, three cows 
and one horse. Animals taken care of were 
nine dogs, five cats and three hens. Ani- 
mals put to sleep, 24 dogs, three cats and 
two old mules. 


Humane Education is free from denom- 
inational prejudices. It offers spiritual 
values beyond measure. Its motivating 
powers and elevating influences rise above 
human selfishness. Even the German Kaiser 
expressed fear that humane teaching would 
undermine the national goal of conquest. 
We may wisely accept the pronouncement 
of George Thorndike Angell, the American 
pioneer in the teaching of humanity, when 
he said, “For the masses who go to neither 
churches nor Sunday Schools these things 
can be more readily and unobjectionably 
introduced into our public schools through 
Humane Education.” 


W. F. H. WENTZEL 


The annual Be Kind to Animals Week will 
be observed next year from April 17 to April 
22, with Humane Sunday, April 23. 
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Animal Drugstores 
F. H. 


NIMALS have drugstores. Though 

they never attended schools of phar- 
macy, wild animals of woodland and meadow 
and birds of the air know how to mix 
prescriptions. They know the proper dos- 
age. They know the therapeutic value of 
massage. Also the curative value of hot 
and cold baths. 

A certain kind of wasp even carries his 
own hypodermic needle. He uses it with 
telling effect when he wishes to paralyze 
a caterpillar and store it away for future 
consideration. Some surgeons of fur and 
feather make serviceable splints to bind 
up broken legs, or wings. 

When a dog is sick, he knows just what 
kind of grasses to chew to make him well. 
Tough old bears in Yellowstone National 
Park love to take hot baths to soothe aches 
and pains. During rainy spells, wild tur- 
keys make their young ones eat spicebush 
to protect them from complications due to 
dampness. 

Cats dip feverish feet in cold water. 
Wounded wild boars wallow in red clay to 
fill the wound with the healing substance 
and to protect it from infection. When sick, 
deer, sheep and goats go straight to their 
outdoor drugstores and help themselves 
from nature’s bounteous shelves of curative 
herbs. 

A few years ago an electrical company 
put on the market a machine which pro- 
duces artificial fever. It was hailed as a 
great advance in science for the curing of 
certain diseases. But the common little 
fox knew all about inducing artificial fever 
centuries before Benjamin Franklin trapped 
the first spark of lightning from the skies. 
Wily Mr. Reynard mixes up green leaves 
with the earth, applies the mixture to a 
wound, and presto, a fever is produced 
with all its healing effect. 

Many denizens of field and forest are 
acquainted with the beneficial values of 
hydrotherapy. Sick animals have been 
known to heal themselves of ordinary dis- 
eases by lying down near a running stream, 
eating little, or nothing, and drinking lots 
of pure water. 

The forest drugstore holds marvelous 
remedies for cuts, bruises and _ broken 
bones. Bears use soft spruce resin to smear 
in wounds to prevent hemorrhages. They 
also plaster healing clay thickly on injured 
parts. Beaver and muskrats are too clever 
to use clay for wounds. It would wash off 
in the water. So from Mother Nature’s 
drugstore they select gum from resinous 
trees to rub on their lacerations. 

Amputations are common. Trapped ani- 
mals do not hesitate to gnaw off their own 
legs to release themselves. They do the 
job neatly too, though the process must be 
somewhat painful. 

Squirrels hold broken legs :n one position 
until the bone “sets.” Wild iurkeys do the 
same with broken wings. Cleverest of all 
woodland surgeons are the woodcocks. 
These small game birds have been known 
to mend broken legs by making splints of 
clay and applying them to the fractured 
members. They have shown still greater 
surgical knowledge by mixing fibrous 
roots with the clay to hold the broken 
leg more firmly. 


TALBOT 
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CAMILLO THINKS THAT THERE ARE 
NO PETS LIKE THESE PLAYFUL KIDS 


Gay Little Grayling 
MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


Gay little Grayling, 
Balanced on a paling, 
Setting up a wailing 
When you can’t get down! 
When you are afraid (you 
Scamp!) we sprint to aid you! 
Oh, you are a jade! (You 
Are!) But who can frown? 


When the clothes-reel calls you 

Never it appalls you! 

Thought of what befalls you 
Wakens no remorse! 

Up you go! Get tangled! 

One time nearly strangled! 

But from where you dangled 
You were saved! (Of course!) 


Tough little pivie, 

So completely tricksy! 
Though we murmur “Nixie!” 
Still you will ascend! 

Elms and oaks aspiring 
Still your zeal are firing! 
To their tops, untiring! 
Then—you need a friend! 
* * 
Never was a kitten 
(All is true I’ve written!) 
So completely smitten 
With a climbing yen! 
Still she will endeavor! 
(And we think it clever!) 
Hope Jack’s Beanstalk never 
Comes within her ken! 


I shall pass through this world but once. 
Any good thing therefore that I can do, 
or any kindness that I can show to any 
human being, let me do it now; let me not 
defer it, or neglect it, for I shall not pass 
this way again. DRUMMOND 
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ANIMALS 


Postlude to a Picnic 


KADRA MAYSI 


The lunch beneath the trees was done; 
The laughing picnickers had gone. 
They left no papers by the lake, 

But fruit peel, crusts and bits of cake. 

To little noses in the wood, 

The scent was strange—but very good. 

Two squirrels were the first to try. 

Squirrels, you know, are never shy. 

They scolded, but they were not vexed 

When a young rabbit joined them next. 

He said politely: “(KEEP YOUR CAKE. 

“THESE LETTUCE LEAVES ARE ALL I’LL TAKE.” 
A blue jay saw, while darting by, 

And turned and swooped with hungry cry. 
He was so noisy he was heard 

All roundabout, and bright wings whirred 
And little, padding feet were fast 

To hasten to this fine repast. 

Though only crumbs, it made a feast 

For singing bird and furry beast. 


Tabitha’s Thanks 


MARY AGNES COLVILLE 


HEAR all the people—my little master and mistress, every- 

one—talking about it being Thanksgiving. This morning 
while my folks were eating breakfast, some man speaking on 
the radio said how grateful we should all be for the many 
blessings we enjoy. 


Though I’m only a cat, I, too, have many things to be thank- 
ful for. 


Last fall I was just a stray cat, thin, shivering, and near 
starvation, with no regular home, and no one to make me wel- 
come. The family to which I had belonged, abandcned me out 
in a field when they moved away to another place. After weeks 
and weeks of drifting around, lonely and terrified, these kind 
people I live with now, took me in one dark, rainy night and 
gave me a permanent home. 


I’m not frightened or hungry or cold any more. There are 
no strange dogs to chase me, no mean boys to torment me, no 
bigger cats to lap up the milk for which I begged. I have a 
soft, warm bed, lots of room to romp and play in, the best of 
food and drink, and my own cozy place by the fire. I have the 
love of my little master and mistress and their good parents 
and of the other nice people who come to this friendly house. 


And so, the more I think of how happy I am now compared 
with last November, the more I would like to add my thanks 
to that of all the men, women. and children who keep Thanks- 
giving today. 


Answers to “The ‘Cat’ Words” puzzle last month: 1. 
Catalog. 2. Catamount. 3. Catatype. 4. Catacomb. 5. Cater- 
pillar. 6. Cat’s-paw. 7. Cat-o’-nine-tails. 8. Catkin. 9. Catnip. 
10. Catboat. 11. Catbird. 12 Cattail. 


A NURSE-MAID TO HER KITTEN 


Hidden Animals 


ALFRED I. TOOKE 


N each of the following sentences, TWO animals are hidden 
somewhere. See if you can find all of them. 


1. This soil I once thought was hopeless, but the part of 
the garden I got terraced is now fine. 


2. I used fertilizer at first, then for the top I got leaf mold. 


3. I like the border of green and buff a lot better now it is 
trimmed, and that is not at all a bad geranium now it is 
pruned back. 


4. For the lilies the tub is only temporary and I shall make 
a lily pond when I feel ambitious. 

5. This car I bought last week will be a very handy thing 
for our picnic outing. 

6. Pack the caramel and vanilla ice-cream in the cracked 
ice and if there is not too much in, chill a watermelon, too. 

7. On our last picnic, we saw John with his fishing pole 
catch a fish while out with a Frenchman who called his flat- 
bottomed boat a pirogue. 

8. Later he played on his ukulele phantasies of a delightful 
nature and we found them in keeping with our surroundings. 
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Hurricane and Flood 


(Continued from page 169) 


The greatest rush came shortly after 
Mayor Roger I. Putnam had asked if the 
Mass. S. P. C. A. would care for the home- 
less animals of refugees and was assured 
that it would co-operate fully. It was an- 
nounced over the radio at midnight on Wed- 
nesday, that the Hospital was ready to care 
for the pets of all refugees driven from 
their homes by the flood, many of whom 
had been carrying them in their arms. 
Within half an hour hundreds of animals, 
dogs, cats and birds, were brought to the 
Hospital and became free boarders. There 
were three and four dogs in a cage, cats in 
strawberry crates, and dogs tied to cage 
legs in the ward. One run on the roof of 
the Hospital was filled with turkeys and 
chickens, and if an owner brought in two 
dogs and a cat, they were all put in one 
cage together. Due to the adequate facili- 
ties, and to the fact that the Society was 
organized for just such an emergency, the 
loss of animal life through the great dis- 
aster was very small. 

One of the peculiar happenings was in 
connection with a horse. Dr. Evans received 
word Thursday night, while the flood was at 
its height, that a horse was marooned in a 
stable in the south end of the city. With 
an attendant he went to the place and found 
the animal standing in water up to its 
middle. He unhitched it and rode it back 
to the Hospital, where the records showed 
that this identical horse had been rescued 
from the same barn by Officer Hall during 
the 1936 flood. 

There was a great increase in the free 
work at the Hospital, as no charge was 
made for refugee animals. Some people 
gave a small donation, but most of the work 
was entirely free. One woman brought in 
thirty hens, six turkeys, three dogs, one 
cat, and a canary, and gave a fifty-cent 
donation. That was typical of the financial 
angle for the first five days of the emer- 
gency service. 

Much more could be written about the 
whole thing, but it is beyond the powers of 
description to do justice to it all. It is hard 
to believe that no human lives were lost in 
this area, but it is not known how many 
animals perished. 


What difference does it make if we our- 
selves have not reached the uplands? We 
have given our lives to the project. The 
world has been made kinder and happier 
for our having lived in it. 

WooprRow WILSON 
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IN THE EDITOR’S LIBRARY 


BROWN HILLS, Judy Van der Veer. 


Readers of Our Dumb Animals who have 
enjoyed the many delightful poems of Miss 
Van der Veer, and esvecially those who 
have read her first book, “The River Pas- 
ture,” will be especially interested in this 
new book continuing these descriptive ac- 
counts of her life on her California ranch. 
Surely this girl knows her animals. Here 
we read of her taking orphaned doves into 
her own room to nurse them along, of top- 
pling over a favorite calf in play, of giving 
a farewell kiss to a bull that had been sold 
to a trader. Of the horse “Delilah,” she 
writes: “Wonderful to own an animal 
with a perception for beauty!” Let not the 
reader of the:first chapter or two get the 
impression that this is somewhat common 
narrative of farm life, but wait till the 
writer rambles on into intimate accounts of 
the various animals, all so naively and 
frankly told. Indeed one has to go back to 
Homer’s story of the maid, Nausicaa, for 
comparison to the writer’s ingenuous ac- 
count of bathing in a sheltered pond, with 
only “Delilah,” the mare, as her companion. 

But let the author, in her own words in 
the opening chapter, tell what this unique 
book is about: “My story will be a quiet 
story. It will concern itself with things 
like horned toads and dry grasses and cattle 
and horses and country folk. It will tell of 
brown hills shaded one way in the morning 
and another way at evening.” And through- 
out it all, the reader’s sympathy is aroused 
by the anxiety of the ranch girl over flood 
and drought and her concern for her stock. 
Here is no fiction, but stark truth. 


273 pp. $2. Longmans, Green & Co., New 
York. 


MOO-WEE, THE MUSK-OX, Jane Tomp- 
kins. 


The author of “The Polar Bear Twins” 
draws again from her vast knowledge of 
the Arctic and the Eskimos in this story of 
the stout and brave little musk-ox, whose 
adventures will be followed with intense 
interest by children from six to ten. 
Though told simply the narrative reveals a 
wealth of information about this little- 
known animal and his habits. One chapter 
tells the story of “Ululina,” a folk-tale of 
the North never before published that was 
obtained for the author by Mr. Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson, the Arctic explorer, direct from 
the Eskimos. Eleven full-page drawings by 
Kurt Wiese illustrate the text. 


103 pp. $1.50. Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany, New York. 


JOHN HOE or “A PENNY SAVED,” 
Eleanore Barte. 


For small children here is a delightful 
story in which the horse, “Ginger,” the cow, 
“Kilka,” the pig, “Goober,” the cat, “Tip- 


by it. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will, kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is 
“The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals’’; that it is the 
second incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
in the country, and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. 

Any bequest especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital should, nevertheless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals ‘‘for the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital,” as 
the Hospital is not incorporated but is the property of that Society and is conducted 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I give to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 
to the American Humane Education Society), the sum of 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property). 
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pet,” the hen, “Betsy,” and the dog, “Shae,” 
talk and perform household duties just like 
human beings. The plot is built around 
John Hoe and his wife, Melissa, whose 
domestic happiness is wrecked by his joo 
literal following of the proverb, “A penny 
saved is a penny earned.” But, with the 
help of all the animals, the situation is 
cleverly saved and all ends happily. The 
book teaches a double lesson—the right use 
of money and the value of kindness to ani- 
mals. The text, in large type, is illumi- 
nated by drawings by the author which add 
greatly to the charm of the story. 

86 pp. $1.50. Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany, New York. 


A PICTURE GALLERY OF DOGS 


The Judy Publishing Company, Chi- 
cago, publishers of Dog World, well-known 
monthly magazine, issues a picture chart 
of all the different breeds of dogs recog- 
nized in this country as of official stand- 
ard. This eye-picture is a very reliable 
and durable educational reproduction, size 
19 x 24 inches, and quite suitable for fram- 
ing. Frequent inquiries are made for such 
a chart and it is believed that many will 
like to possess it. The price is only $1 each, 
or 3 for $2, postpaid. 


Mrs. Stowe and the Dog 


In “Palmetto Leaves,” Harriet Beecher 
Stowe telling about her southern experi- 
ence, about 1872, writes: 


“It isn’t our dog; put him out,” said the 
young lady’s father. But the dog was des- 
perate and fought for the opportunity to 
cast himself at the feet of her who had said 
a kind word to him. “If I can only see her, 
all will yet be right,” he says to himself. 
We left Savannah that afternoon, and what 
was the end of the poor dog’s romance we 
have never heard. Whether he is now 
blessed in being somebody’s dog, or whether 
he roves the world as nobody’s dog, we 
have no means of knowing. 

But the measureless depths of dumb sor- 
row, want, woe, entreaty that there are in 
a wandering dog’s eyes, is something that 
always speaks much to us—dogs in par- 
ticular which seem to leave their own kind 
to join themselves to man. How much dogs 
suffer mentally is a thing they have no 
words to say; but there is no sorrow 
deeper than that in the eyes of a home- 
less, friendless, masterless dog. 
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Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty | to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, 
M. tts. Bost Office: 180 Longwood 


Avenue. 
Address all communications to Boston. 
TERMS 


One dollar per year. Postage free to any part of 
the world. 


_All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office en- 
title the sender to membership in either of our two 
Societies. 

RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
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